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NEW JULY 


A WASHINGTON ROUNDUP 


N WASHINGTON’s fiscal calendar New 

Year’s falls on July 1. Officials gener- 
ally hold their breath during this 
period as Congress exercises its power 
over the Executive through its control 
of the purse. For many agencies, espe- 
cially film bureaus, New Year’s has 
often meant the end of a nice project. 
Last year the OCD’s film bureau was 
strangled, domestic OWIs almost 
snuffed out. This year domestic OWI, 
under the conservative Hollywood 
mentorship of Stanton Griffis, asked 
for little and got it ($54,428). The im- 
portant casualty was the Office of Edu- 
cation, whose ambitious production 
program, visual training for industry, 
was shut off with funds ($75,000) suf- 
ficient only to wind up its affairs dur- 
ing the year. 


Feather 


The OWI has a large feather in its 
cap for promoting an unprecedented 
distribution of non-theatrical films in 
the 5th War Loan. The returns on the 
Treasury's first essay in the non-the- 
atrical field, on incomplete reports, 
reveal the remarkable figure of 26,269 
showings before an audience of 9,290,- 
902 persons. This record, tabulated on 
August 17, included all 48 states, with 
incomplete reports from 23 of the 48. 
Southern California and Kentucky led 
in showings and attendance. As a re- 
sult of this success, the Treasury is 
planning a larger non-theatrical pro- 
gram for the 6th War Loan (Novem- 
ber). Optimism about the war in 
Europe is suggested by the Treasury’s 
exclusive choice of Navy films on the 
war in the Pacific for this drive. 


Functions 
The OWI Film Bureau continues to 


function as an advisory and catalytic 
agency, working through the War 
Activities Committee on theatrical 
films, through the organized distribu- 
tors on non-theatrical films, as in the 
past. Although it has no funds for 
prints, the OWI will continue its 
limited coordination of government 
film distribution. An official descrip- 
tion of the OWI Bureau’s functions 
will be released September 15. 

As a consulting agency to the War 
Production Board, the OWI continues 
to review non-theatrical requests for 
transfer of 35mm raw stock in what 
amounts to a government censorship 
of educational films, but the review- 
ing of Hollywood films has long since 
dwindled to an export activity of 
Overseas OWI (Reviewer: William 
Cunningham). The present officials of 
the OWI and WPB inherited educa- 
tional reviewing from Lowell Mellett 
and Harold Hopper, and while they 
relish it less than their predecessors, 
they are unable to devise a way of 
putting film stock rationing proce- 
dures on a par in principle with the 
rationing of paper stock. The way, 
however, still lacks chiefly the will, 
and motion picture people, with their 
pockets full of government contracts, 
still lack the self-respect to insist upon 
it as a matter of pride in the medium. 

In addition to its theatrical and non- 
theatrical departments, the OWI Film 
Bureau has a coordinator (Gertrude 
Schwarz) who gets up hunches on 
valuable and interesting home-front 
material for the newsreels and makes 
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outlined suggestions to 16mm _ pro- 
ducers, on the basis of which the pro- 
ducers seek clients in industry. Ulti- 
mately, when sponsored films are ap- 
proved and prints furnished, the 
OWI offers distribution. The first film 
in the sponsored program, Canning 
the Victory Crop, was obtained from 
Good Housekeeping Magazine and re- 
leased on August 10. The Coordinator 
also makes suggestions to theatrical 
short-subject producers. 


War Films 
The chief trouble with OWI’s non- 


theatrical program has been its short- 
age of war films. This was relieved 
somewhat by the Treasury’s ability to 
secure three combat films for its drive; 
but the real supply of war films is still 
bottled up in the Army and Navy In- 
centive programs. The Army original- 
ly intended its Incentive program for 
war plants only. Later the films were 
opened to the public—through the 
same narrow channels. 

The Army’s distribution personnel, 
drawn from Hollywood, perhaps in- 
fluenced by Broadway ideas, estab- 
lished the theatrical pattern of dis- 
tribution for these non-theatrical films 
with exclusive grants to three large 
distributors. Major Monroe Green- 
thal (formerly with United Artists) , 
who has a great deal to do with the 
Incentive program, is said to favor this 
type of non-theatrical distribution. 
Two hundred and fifty independent 
distributors, led by the OWI Advisory 
and Policy Committee, and strongly 
supported by OWI officials below the 
rank of Chief, have directed strong 
criticism at the unsuitability of this 
program in the non-theatrical field. 

Some relief is expected in a com- 
promise reached recently between the 
OWI and the Army, by which the 
monopoly distribution will be limited 
to war plants. After an indeterminate 
period the films will be released to 
the public through the OWI’s distri- 
bution system. The weakness in the 
compromise is its lack of specific time 
schedules. There is no telling how 
long after the event the public will be 
permitted to see the Film Communi- 
ques and other war film records. 

One of the oddities of war film dis- 
tribution is the way Castle Films, one 
of the Army’s national distributors, 
has scooped the Armed Forces with 
its own newsreel releases, obtained 
through its tie-up with MGM. 

(Continued on next page) 
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NEW YEAR’S (Continued) 
Agencies 


The OWI is expected to ‘hienie 
prints of additional films from other 
non-producing government agencies, 
who will obtain negatives from pro- 
ducing agencies such as the Armed 
Forces and Overseas OWI. The Over- 
seas agency is reported to have pro- 
duced some of the finest films of the 
war period; but few of them have been 
seen in this country. The agencies who 
may engage in this borrowing activity, 
in addition to the Treasury, are FSA, 
ODT, WMC, WPB, and others. All of 
them have funds. in their budgets for 
print purchases; their programs have 
been slowed down by the acute short- 
age of film stock. 

Four Federal civilian agencies are 
still producing motion pictures: The 
Bureau of Mines (sponsored films), 
the U. S. Public Health Service 
(FILM NEWS, December 1943 and 
1944), The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Rumors have been 


circulated for several months to the 


effect that the Coordinator’s film work 
would be turned over to a non-profit, 
non-government agency known as 
Hemisphere Films; but the program 
continues under CIAA and top officials 
there say they can neither confirm nor 
deny these rumors. 


Agriculture 


The Department of Agriculture is 
opening the largest production pro- 
gram in its history for the coming year 
(see page 14) and has set up a re- 
vised system of distribution which re- 
turns that activity from War Boards to 
educational depositories. Its budget 
begins with a basic $50,000 and is 
supplemented by bureau allotments. 
The chief purposes behind the film 
production program are (1) The 
Spring Drive to encourage farmers to 
grow things in amounts needed for the 
war. The films describe these goals and 
show how to reach them. (2) The 
Farm Labor Drive, a manpower prob- 
lem. (3) Nutrition, human and ani- 
mal. (4) Prevention of waste and 


utilization of surplus. (5) The teach- 
ing of farm problems to veterans 
who are interested in farming. (6) 
Victory gardening. (7) School lunch 
program as an outlet for surplus. 
Seventy-five depositories in the State 
colleges and universities of the 48 
states and field offices of the USDA 
will distribute agriculture films under 
the new arrangement. Distribution out 
of Washington has been discontinued. 
The Department is making a hundred 
prints of each subject for free or small- 
fee distribution; libraries are free to 
purchase additional prints at low cost 
from DeLuxe Lab in New York City. 
A distribution specialist is being ap- 
pointed, succeeding Oliver Griswold 
who is now with OWI, to work with 
depositories. Depositories agree to 
give preference to adult farmers; but 
as it turns out the State Colleges (Ex- 
tension Services) serve mainly farmers 
while the State Universities serve 
mainly school and community groups. 
Chester A. Lindstrom is now Chief 
of the Motion Picture Bureau, succeed- 
ing Raymond Evans, retired  J.McD. 


ANNUAL EFLA MEETING 


bi summer-quiet rooms of Blaine 
Hall at the University of Chicago 
were enlivened late in July by more 
than a hundred members and guests of 
the Educational Film Library Associa- 
tion who came together in their first 
annual meeting to discuss current and 
future problems of visual education. 
Registration lists showed a representa- 
tion from twenty-seven states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Canada. A 
feature of the conference was its break- 
down into committees in which mem- 
bers worked intimately on problems 
of their choice. Reports from these 
committees were made to the whole 
conference, forming the basis of a 
lively general discussion on the final 
day of the meeting. 


In his report to the meeting, L. C. 
Larson, Chairman of the Board of the 
Association, reviewed the history of 
the organization from the time two 
years ago when directors of educa- 
tional film libraries attending the 
Fourth Midwestern Forum in Chicago 
held an informal meeting to discuss 
cooperation with government agencies 
in the war. 


“We were meeting in order to set 


up an informal organization which 
would enable educational institutions 


and agencies to accomplish collective- 
ly what we had been unable to do 
individually. Several directors at this 
meeting expressed the hope that in the 
near future we would have a profes- 
sional organization of directors of film 
libraries. 

“We are meeting today as an official 
association, with a total membership 
of over 500 educational institutions 
and agencies and individuals — in- 
cluding 74 universities and colleges, 
5 state and county departments of 
health, 4 state departments of educa- 
tion, 48 public and private schools, 
5 national religious organizations, 19 
public libraries, 6 museums, 9 miscel- 
laneous educational agencies, 4 com- 


‘mercial producers and distributors, 


and 328 individuals — interested in 
the production, marketing, distribu- 
tion, and utilization of films and other 
audio-visual aids in education. The 


scope and quality of our present mem-' 


bership is evidence of the need for a 
professional organization of educa- 
tional institutions and agencies. 
“Since the incorporation of our As- 
sociation on April 13, 1943, our ac- 
complishments have greatly exceeded 
our original expectations. We occupy 
a position of leadership and influence 
in the field. While we can be proud 


of our contributions during the past 
fifteen months, nevertheless our prog- 
ress is greatly overshadowed by the 
many things that remain to be done 
if we are to make an effective use of 
the film and other audio-visual aids.” 

Mr. Larson stressed the leadership 
of EFLA in bringing educational libra- 
ries together in the long-term service 
of visual education and in the imme- 
diate service of the war effort on the 
home front. He outlined in detail the 
Association’s war work in cooperation 
with the OWI and other government 
agencies, especially in the 5th War 
Loan Drive, for which EFLA’s mem- 
bership provided 29 state chairmen of 
the National 16 mm. 5th War Loan 
Committee. Similar cooperation, he 
indicated, is carried on with the United 
Nations Information Office and the 
British Information Services. 

The larger part of his report Mr. 
Larson devoted to an outline of the 
future problems of visual education 
and the role that EFLA will play in 
the fields of film production and mar- 


_keting, distribution and_ utilization, 


professional education and training of 
teachers, research and publications. 
The full text of the report will appear 
in the annual proceedings. 

The universe of audio-visual educa- 
tion was covered in committee reports, 
digests of which follow: 


(Continued on next page) 
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EFLA (Continued) 


Film Needs and Production 


Julien Bryan, Chairman, Lorin Ashbaucher, Eliza- 
beth Barrett, Bernardine Cervinski, John Flory, Neil 
F. Garvey, John L. Hamilton, Carl H. Jackson, 
Nell Lee Jenkinson, George W. Jennings, George 
McIntire, H. P. Nasvik, E. F. Wheeler. 

The Committee on Film Needs and Pio- 
duction brought together both educators and 
producers in a discussion of their relation- 
ship. Emphasis was placed on the need for 
cooperation between producer and consumer ; 
the discussion centered on “the kind of films 
that schools wanted and would actually buy.” 
The producers brought to the Committee a 
prepared series of questions covering such 
matters as the size of the market, price ex- 
pectations, the desirability of color in rela- 
tion to expense, single subjects as against 
subjects in series, print replacements, pre- 
views, purchase before production, story con- 
ferences between producers and educators, 
means of determining needs, guides, film 
lengths, lease vs. sale, age levels, sponsored 
films, and other subjects. 

The Committee could give so many sub- 
jects only preliminary exploration, but the 
general interest in the discussion brought 
about a recommendation that EFLA estab- 
lish a regular committee of producers and 
educators for a term of one year, and that 
EFLA act as a clearing house for exchange 
of information between these two areas of 
film work. The producers expressed a desire 
to see established an EFLA committee on 
finance “since no serious long range produc- 
tion can ever come until schools are set to 
buy on volume as they do in the textbook 
field.” 


Government 


John J. Jenkins and Mrs. Esther Berg, Co-Chair- 
men, Arthur D. = Thomas 8. Cobb, Robert 
Maroney, Oscar 


The Committee on Cooperation with the 
Film Agencies of the U. S. Government and 
the United Nations recommended that a 
permanent EFLA committee be set up to 
_ suggest specific types of films to be pro- 
duced by government agencies, according 
to teaching needs; that the OWI remain as 
a permanent U. S. agency, not as producer or 
distributor, but as a government consultant 
office through which all information concern- 
ing government films should flow; that the 
production of United Nations films should be 
encouraged for the purpose of developing a 
better understanding of their countries; and 
that EFLA should be prepared to cooperate 
“with the programs of all government agen- 
cies and the United Nations as to evaluation 
and proper utilization of materials as they 
become available as part of the libraries of 
the association.” 


Freedom of the Screen 
John McDonald, Chairman, Winifred Johnston, 
Harry A. Norton. 

The Committee on Freedom of the Screen 
prepared a statement of principles, according 
to which “The motion picture and other 
visual aids, as forms of communication and 
instruments of education, as well as media of 
entertainment, should be wholly free from 
all restrictions on expression in a manner 
comparable to the best traditions of freedom 
of speech and press, as they are guaranteed in 
the first amendment to the Constitution (Bill 
of Rights) .” Mr. Norton submitted a personal 
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amendment to this statement to. the effect 
that freedom of the screen is freedom only 
to express the truth on the screen. The 
Amendment was unsupported in the floor 
discussion. The Committee stated that film 
libraries should be free to stock all film 
subjects, including any which might be re- 
garded as controversial. 

A warning was made against certain trade 
practices— monopolies of production, dis- 
tribution or exhibition. EFLA was urged to 
support a variety of independent work in all 
areas. The Committee added: “We stand for 
free competition of ideas and oppose any 
combination of ‘self regulatory’ body or code 
within the field which would limit or deny 
competition of ideas.” 

In the international field it was recommend- 
ed that postwar exchange should be free as 
between persons and persons, institutions and 
institutions, etc., as well as between govern- 
ments and governments; and that when cen- 
sorship existed the censored film should be 
so labeled. The Committee favored freedom 
of the screen internationally; Miss Johnston 
demurred on this, believing that it might 
imply a criticism of procedure in other 
countries. 

A permanent committee was recommend- 
ed, to keep watch on freedom of the screen, 
and to make an immediate report on the allo- 
cation of film stock by the WPB and the 
distribution of Incentive films by the Army. 


Bureau Organization 


Harding John Hedges, E. idner, Charles Hoff, 

R. Klein, William Bohumil Mikula, 
Allee A. Peterson, Elsie Presson, Justus Rising 
George B. Tate. 


The Committee on Organization and Ad- 
ministration of a Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Aids felt that since EFLA was composed of 
several types of organizations, the first re- 
quirement for a deep study of organization 
and administration was to divide into a num- 
ber of constituent fields. Noting the increasing 
value and importance of audio-visual aids in 
several different fields, the Committee found 
that these materials are best used when an 
organized, separate department is created to 
handle them (in schools, organizations, etc.) . 
Long-range planning of procurement and 
utilization was recommended in the light 
of a constantly expanding field full of im- 
pending developments. The Committee made 
specific suggestions concerning evaluation, 
training and experience, circulation reports, 
standards of acceptance, and financing. This 
report, made by experienced film librarians, 
was a mine of wisdom for those who con- 
template setting up a film bureau. 


Professional Education . 


K. B. Thurston, Chairman, C. R. Crakes, Elizabeth 
Hoke, Lloyd Messersmith, E. B. 
oge! 


The Committee on Professional Education. 
Training and Utilization, Publications, and 
Research suggested that there should be a 
well-defined division of responsibility be- 
tween EFLA, on the one hand, and DVI and 
the ALA, on the other, in the subjects under 
discussion by the Committee, and referred 
this question to the Board of Directors. The 
Committee recommended that EFLA urge all 
teacher-training institutions to give students 
some training in audio-visual aids. It was 
recommended that these institutions should 
not only expand their present courses in utili- 


zation, but should also establish courses in 
administration, which would serve teachers 
who wish to become directors and supervisors 
of audio-visual aids in their own institutions 
or cities. “The Committee felt strongly the 
importance of prospective directors and 
supervisors having a strong background ot 
classroom experience, in contrast to many 
present cases of general administrative offi- 
cers with little actual experience in utiliza- 
tion.” Similar skills are needed, it was re- 
ported, by workers in adult education. 

“The responsibilities and opportunities ot 
EFLA for reaching so many workers in so 
many different fields naturally brings into 
consideration the Association’s publication 
program. First, the Committee commended 
those responsible for the production of FILM 
NEws and urged the continuation of its pres- 
ent editorial policy.” The Committee said, 
too, that more articles on audio-visual aids 
ought to appear in general magazines, ad- 
ministrative journals, departmental organs, 
and trade publications, and suggested that the 
Board of Directors investigate ways of pro- 
ducing and circulating such articles. The’ 
Committee suggested that the Board of Di- 
rectors creat a research fund. It was thought 
that EFLA should evaluate and support: in- 
stitutional requests for funds from founda- 
tions for conducting research in which EFLA 
members are interested, and act as a clearing 
house in the field. 


Religious Education 
Rev. Lewis C. Westenbarger, Chairman, Rev. Alfred. 
H. Backus, Elizabeth Means, W. Roger Zinn. 

The Committee on Audio-Visual Aids in 
Religious Education recommended (1) That 
EFLA cooperate with the film agencies of all 
religious groups, such as the Religious Film 
Association, the Harmon Foundation, and 
other similar organizations. (2) That EFLA 
commend the audio-visual work of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education (203 
North Wabash Street, Chicago), under the 
leadership of Dr. Alice Palmer and her asso- 
ciates. (3) That a permanent committee dis- 
cover the leaders in the field of audio-visual 
aids in religious education and invite them 
to become members of this Association. (4) 
That EFLA, through this committee, urge all 
church colleges and theological seminaries to 
encourage research, writing of scripts, and 
production. (5) That city-wide and area clin- 
ics in the use of audio-visual aids in religious 
education be encouraged by this Association. 


Evaluation — Utilization 


Frances Andrew, Chairman, Charles M. Boesel, 
Heloise Griffon, Mary Rees Land, Mrs. Ford L. 
Lemler, L. Harry Strauss. 


The Committee on Evaluation and Utili-° 
zation found two major considerations in the 
field: (1) The existing needs, and (2) The 
role of EFLA in meeting these needs. Among — 
the needs noted were: a cumulative, descrip- 
tive bibliography of data concerning avail- 
able utilization and evaluation guides; the 
avoidance of duplication through a publica- 
tion serving as a clearing house for all re- 
search projects; bibliographies of films for 
special-interest groups in such areas ds re- 
ligion, health, adult education, etc.; informa- 
fion sheets, giving comprehensive and de- 
tailed descriptions of films for prospective 
purchasers. The Committee tangled with the 
classic problem of evaluation, namely, that 
“evaluations differed greatly since, in many 
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EFLA (Continued) 


instances, they were subjective.” It was noted — 


that much would be gained if “standard- 
ized scales for objective appraisal were de- 
veloped.” Finally, the Committee noted the 
need for inclusion in textbooks of‘ recom- 
mendations for supplementary audio-visua) 
aids, and the Committee noted the danger 
here of exclusive promotion. 

Realizing that the variety of needs is stu- 
pendous, the Committee “would presume to 
indicate several services which EFLA might 
undertake.” (1) The appointment of a com- 


mitlee to preview and analyze new films and’ 


to prepare film information sheets; (2) the 
publication of bibliographies of films and 
printed materials in specialized areas; (3) 
preparation of a union catalogue of films in 
member libraries; (4) preparation of a man- 
ual, similar to the Navy’s training aids man- 
val; (5) the establishment of a system of 
appraisal whereby the Association could col- 
lect data on the purposes for which films were 
used, reactions, and teachers’ comments. 


Libraries 


Hoyt R. Galvin, Chairman, Helen Bailey, M’ 

Batchelder, Pearle Burr, Ww. P. Kellam, Mrs. Pullip 

M. Wilkinson 

The Comesines on Libraries was unani- 

mous in the belief that circulation of educa- 
tional motion pictures, projection equipment, 
‘and other visual aids is an obligation of the 
_ library to the community, since the library is 
-“in continuous personal contact with relig- 
ious, adult education, school, civic, business, 
recreational and governmental groups. The 
library represents the agency nearest the peo- 
ple for adequate utilization of films .. . it 
stands potentially as the agency to fill the 


existing gap between the large film library 
and the people—to have the right film at the 
right place at the right time.” The Committee 
proposed a six-point program to activate 
libraries in the use of audio-visual aids. 


Radio and Television 


Rohama Lee, Chairman, Richard EB. Krug, L. K. 
Meola, E. E. Seebach, C. Stowell. 

The Committee on Radio Transcriptions 
and Television expressed the belief that 
“Teleyision, combining sight and sound, 
would eventually supersede radio.” The Com- 
mittee emphasized the possibilities of tele- 
vision as an educational medium and visual 
aid. Describing the growth of this medium, 
the Committee observed that “the next step 
will be for television to fan out from ... key 
stations into smaller communities via relay 
links and network hook-ups.” Since televi- 
sion sets are expensive, the first concern in 
marketing television sets will be their place- 
ment, not so much in private homes as in com- 
munity halls, schools, churches and other 
gathering places. Television will continue for 
some time to use chiefly motion pictures in 
its programs. The Committee felt that EFLA 
should establish a permanent committee in 
this field to develop its full use for education. 

In the Committee’s floor discussion several 
members spoke of the peculiar value of Fre- 
euencvy Modulation to education. It was said 
that FM programs would be closely corre- 
lated with the organized curriculum and 
transmitted, in many cases, by transcriptions 
to both schools and adult groups for their 
transcription libraries. It was believed that 
educational institutions and agencies will 
have staffs for the production of both radio 
programs and motion pictures. 


follows: 


OWI ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


LTHOUGH the resolutions of the National OWI 16 mm. Advisory and Policy Com- 

mittee, meeting in Chicago on August 15, 1944, are prosaic and have little news val- 
ue, unofficial reports say that the meeting was a very lively one, devoted to a review of 
progress made and the achievement of the more important resolutions passed at two 
earlier meetings this year. These involved an increase in the production of war informa: 
tion films for Federal agencies; the centralization of the distribution of war films in 
the OWI; the mobilization of the nation’s “25,000” sound projectors; the production 
and distribution by the Treasury of films and trailers dealing with inflation, financing 
of the war, and war campaigns; and the distribution of the Army and Navy orientation 
and incentive films through the OWI distribution system. The resolutions were as 


I. The National OWI 16 mm. Advisory Committee, conscious of the 
extraordinary performance of 16 mm. film distributors in the Fifth War Loan 
Drive, wishes to acknowledge the opportunity afforded by the War Finance 
Committee of the United States Treasury and the OWI’s Bureau of Motion 
Pictures for the 16 mm. industries to participate directly in a national cam- 
paign by putting at the disposal of our government for the first time the 
resources of the 16 mm. medium. Recognizing that our resources have only 
begun to be employed fully, we pledge ourselves to a far greater effort in the 
Sixth War Loan Campaign, November 11 to December 7. 


Il. The National OWI 16 mm. Advisory Committee commends the 
recently organized Inter-government 16 mm. Film Committee, comprising 
representatives of government agencies distributing films to the public, for 
their efforts toward a more effective coordination of ™ 16 mm. production 
and distribution activities of Federal agencies. 


The results of the 1944 election of 
the Board of Directors of the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association are 
as follows: 


Mrs. Patricia O. Blair (two years), Cura- 
rator of the Film Bureau, Cleveland 
Public Library. 


I. C. Boerlin (one year), Supervisor of 
Audio-Visual Aids, Pennsylvania State . 
College. 


Edgar Dale (two years), Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 

Bruce A. Findlay (three years), Super- 


visor, Visual Education Section, .Los 
Angeles City Schools. ; 


James S. Kinder (two years), Film Serv- 
ice, Pennsylvania College for Women. 


Marguerite Kirk (one year), Director, 
Dept. Library and Visual Aids, Newark 
Board of Education. 


L. C. Larson (three years), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Visual Education, Indiana 
University. 


Edward B. Rogel (one year), Director, 
Visual Education, Central Washington 
College of Education. 


George B. Zehmer (three years) , Director 
of Extension Division, University of 
Virginia. 


The entire roster of voting members 
was sent on May 12 to the voting mem- 
bership (Constituent and Associate 
sections of EFLA members) for nom- 
inations. The nominating ballots were 
counted on June 13, by a committee 
comprised of: Oscar E. Sams, Jr., 
CIAA, Chairman; John Flory, Film 
Producer, New York City; and Eliza- 
beth Harding and Eleanor Hollender, 
Educational Film Library Association. 

The counting committee for the 
final ballot, which met on July 17, 
was composed of Grace Fisher Ram. 
sey, American Museum of Natural 
History, Chairman; Bettina Gunczy, 
National Motion Picture Council, New 


York City; and Eleanor Hollender. 
At the next meeting the Board 
officers will be elected for the 1944-45 
membership year. The present chair- 
man (L. C. Larson) and vice-chairman 
(Bruce Findlay) will serve until new 
officers are elected. At the same meet- 
ing the reports above summarized 
will be considered. Those approved 
will be referred by mail to the mages 
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Caldwell, James F., Supervisor of Visual Aids, University 
of Alabama, University, Ala. 
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Cobb, Thomas S., Associate Producer, Julien Bryan 
Films, New York, N. Y. 

Corey, S. M., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Crakes, C. R., 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Springs, O. 
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o. 
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Library Association. 
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University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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FOR SALE— AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


By Bruce A. FINDLAY 


0 YOU remember the classic remark 

which Simonds, the tool manu- 
facturer, made when he was asked by 
one of his salesmen how he sold so 
many augers? Simonds replied, “I 
don’t sell augers. Nobody wants an 
auger. I sell them holes and they have 
to buy augers.” 

A few years ago the Audio-Visual 
Education Section of the Los Angeles 
City Schools (AVES to our friends, 
oo st like birds one can fly far and 
high with audio-visual materials) 
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started on a different approach to the 
problem of selling a program to the 
administrators and teachers of the 
school system. 

The proof of the pudding is wheth- 
er or not one finds any strings in his 
teeth after eating it. The proof of the 
soundness of our audio-visual sales 
program lies in the fact that more 
than $100,000 worth of equipment 
has been added to the schools of this 


_city within five years. Had the war not 


sat on our silk hat, we would have had 


at least $50,000 more invested in 
equipment. We hasten to say that of 
the $100,000 invested, at least $65,000 
of the equipment was purchased 
by the Parent-Teacher Association 
groups, by student body funds, or by 
paper drives and other miscellaneous 
ways of raising money. 

Now, $100,000 “ain’t hay!” And if 
you think that $65,000 is a trifling sum 
to have your PTA and other groups 
raise for you, just try it on your school 
board sometime. 

Is it not true that many of us have 
spent too much time “selling” equip- 
ment—projectors, lanterns, transcrip- 

(Continued on next page) 
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tion players, screens— instead of “sell- 
ing” better teaching, a richer curricu- 
lum content, and learning for “keeps,” 
all of which can be done better by 
audio-visual methods than by any 
plan yet devised? Is it not the same 
old idea of selling holes instead of 
augers? 

Not only have our selling cam- 
paigns developed unheard-of interest 
in the materials on hand (some of 
which had not been circulating very 
well) but there has been a substantial 
increase in budget allowance for the 
purchase of audio-visual materials. 
_ The purpose of this article is not to 
brag. The total audio-visual budget is 
still a sad contrast with the library 
and textbook apportionments. We 
want to pass on to you some of our 
schemes which have worked. The 
main reason for this outburst, how- 
ever, is that your Editor, John Mc- 
Donald, asked that we submit a report 


on our activities. 


‘If there is any phase of the Los 
Angeles set-up that is of interest, it 
probably is not the manner of book- 
ing, the arrangement of the materials, 
or the delivery system. These and 
other details, though of great import- 
ance, are no doubt similar in general 
to all systems. So here goes for a little 
more about “sales” promotion. 

Recently Los Angeles held an audio- 
visual education conference. From 
all outward appearances it was just 
another conference. But upon exami- 
nation it proved to be quite different. 
To begin with, we announced the 
affair with a “$64” title. Hold your 
hats! Here it is: “The First Annual 


Invitational Audio-Visual Education 


Conference.” 


But that is only part of it. The con- 
ference was not called by the audio- 
visual education department, nor was 
it held in the name of any audio- 
visual association. Too frequently to 
these meetings come only those of us 
who are already sold on the idea, 
while the real “wild Indians” are out 
scalping audio-visual budgets. This 
was different. The President of the 
Board of Education and the Superin- 

-tendent of Schools sent out engraved 
invitations. Almost like magic, digni- 
taries who rarely could be induced to 
enter a visual department “respond- 
ed,—if-you-please!” They were eager 
to be among the chosen few who were 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


As Our Boyhood Is (2 reels), a 
documentary film showing the devel- 
opment of Negro education in the 
South, has been sent overseas by the 
OWI. The film is an American Film 
Center release and is distributed in 
the United States by the Educational 

Film Library Association. 


invited. Administrators whose duties 
have pressed heavily on their time - 
welcomed this opportunity to join 
with other administrators in crystal- 
lizing their thinking. Many new edu- 
cational Columbuses are now sailing 
the big ocean blue looking for more 
audio-visual worlds to conquer. 
Following the conference, conclu- 
sions were mailed to all those who 
had attended. The meetings and the 
conclusions probably were not very 
different from many others of | this 
type that we all have attended. The 
significant point is not so much the 
content of the conclusions as it is the 
personnel who made the findings. The 
roster looked more like a “Who's 
Who” in education, business, indus- 
try, motion picture and radio, than it 
did like a gathering of audio-visual 
step-children hoping to get a few 
crumbs from the educational table. 
The “road show” is one of our best 
selling programs. Not a dignified title, 
you suggest! We agree, and this is one 
reason the meetings have been so suc- 
cessful. Teachers come in to have 
have a good time and we do our 
best to see that they have it. From 


our department representatives of 


various phases of audio-visual work 
move in on a school in much the same 
way that Ringling Bros. move in on 
a city. We bring our own signs, sym- 
bols, traps, baggage, and other para- 
phernalia. About 30 minutes before 
school closes, each of eight groups 
takes over a classroom. In less time 
than one can tell about it the “show” 
is set up and we are ready. 

Oh, you are interested in the show 
itself! Well, it consists of eight “acts,” 
each presided over by a member of 
the section. One lady conducts a “fix- 
it-yourself”. lantern slide “shop.” To 
this come teachers who wish to know 


_ how to make some themselves. Yes, 


they each make one on the spot and 
see it on the screen. They do this all 
in 45 minutes. 


Other activities in the “show” in- 
clude: how to teach (and I do mean 
teach) - with motion pictures and 
transcriptions; how to take care of 
nature study materials, from gophers 
to ground hogs; how to mount and 
bind slides and pictures; how to take 
pictures and learn how to improve 
one’s own techniques; how to operate 
all sorts of equipment; and lastly, an 
opportunity to meet telephone voices 
in person. Each “act” is a little gem 
in itself, having been practiced and 
rehearsed under criticism until a state 


of near perfection of presentation has 
been reached. 

Last year, without receiving insti- 
tute credit or hope of future reward, 
1,865 teachers attended these “road 
shows.” Not even university units or 
free cokes were offered. Taking the 
mountain to Mohammed is far super- 
ior to suffering drouth in one’s own 
department. It is a lot of work to take 
seven “carloads” of materials and 
“actors” to schools located all over a 
sizable school system—but it pays 
big dividends, for one school acts as 


host to many others in the neighbor- 
hood. 


Of the other sales approaches we 
have used—and there are many— 
none surpasses the direct sales made 
by the three supervisors in our sec- 
tion, who spend a day at a school giv- 
ing demonstration lessons and taking 
orders for materials. Frequently facul- 
ties of neighboring schools join in 
these meetings and demonstrations. 
Perhaps we do not have many super- 


- visors, but we try to use the ones we 


have to the best advantage. 


If you have undertaken some pro- 
motion which has worked for you, 
why not exchange ideas through this 
medium, Firm News? Send them 
in to your Editor. We need some new 
wrinkles and will gladly send to any- 
one forwarding us an idea an auto- 
graphed photograph of administrators 
actually discussing how to get funds 
for audio-visual departments. 


LATIN AMERICAN SLIDES 


Two California educators announce the - 
release of 800 2x2 kodachromes on 15 Latin 
American lands. They took their pictures 
on a recent expedition southward. The slides 
are organized around a trip through each 
country, with a manual of comments. Fifty 
cents each in cardboard readymounts. Ad- 
dress THE KIME KODACHROMES, 1823 
East Morada Place, Altadena, California. 
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ARMY PICTORIAL SERVICE 


A report prepared by the Army Pictorial Service at the request of FILM NEWS 


_ Army Pictorial Service, Signal 
Corps, U. S. Army, is charged with 
the production and distribution of all 
films to be used in the training of per- 
sonnel of the Army Service Forces and 
the Army Ground Forces. The films 
thus produced and distributed are de- 
signed to fit into specific training pro- 
grams which have been planned for 
the development of technical and mil- 
itary skills, an understanding of the 
background and causes of the war, the 
nature of the enemy, and the will to 
carry through under the toughest com- 
bat conditions. 

As an indication of the extent to 
which the mission of the Army Pic- 
torial Service has been accomplished, 
at the present time, in the continental 
United States alone, over 10,500,000 
hours of the G.I. soldier’s time is spent 
each month seeing War Department 
training films. This is the equivalent 
of the work that would be done by 
35,000 men working for thirty days at 
a rate of ten hours a day. (It should 
be borne in mind that these figures do 
not include Army Air Forces.) 


Film libraries have been established 
in the nine Service Commands in the 
United States, and in overseas theatres 
of operations. These film libraries, all 
of which operate under the command 
of the Commanding General of the 
Service Commands or Theatres, serve 
as local and regional supply points. 
There is a central film library at 
every Service Command and .Theatre 
Headquarters, and under the supervi- 
sion of the central libraries are nu- 
merous sub-libraries, located where- 
ever there is a concentration of troops 
in training. It is the function of the 
central film library to serve as a 
supply depot for the sub-libraries, in 
addition to serving headquarters and 
other units located at points where sub- 
library facilities are non-existent. Both 
films and projectors are made available 
to troop units from these libraries up- 
on a daily or weekly loan basis. After 
use, films and projectors are returned 
to the film library for inspection and 
reissue. As a result of pooling pro- 
jectors in film libraries, it has been 
possible to accommodate over 200,000 
16 mm film showings per month with 
less than 4,000 active projectors. 
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Film libraries on large posts operate 
under a trained specialist, officer or 
civilian, who co-ordinates the activities 


_of the film library with the needs of 


the training officers. It is his job to 
insure that the training officers at his 
post, camp or station are acquainted 
with the films that are available from 
‘the film library, and that they are im- 
mediately informed of any new films 
that may be of value for the particu- 
lar type of training that is being car- 
ried on. These activities of the Visual 
Aids Co-ordinator are carried on by 
means of personal contacts, regularly 
scheduled previews, and announce- 
ments in daily bulletins, camp news- 
papers, etc. The Visual Aids Co-ordi- 
nator also operates the film library so 
that films and projectors are efficiently 
scheduled, delivered, inspected and 
maintained for use in the training pro- 
gram. He also organizes and establish- 
es projectionist training programs, so 
that two G. I.’s in every company are 
trained to operate and care for pro- 
jectors, are licensed for this purpose, 
and are schooled in the elements of 
showmanship essential to the effective 
use of films in the Army training pro- 
gram. A recent survey of the condition 
of films in the film libraries made by 


representatives of a large film manu- 


facturing concern revealed that amaz- © 


ingly little film damage has resulted 
from faulty operation of projectors. 
The extremely low rate of film dam- 
age is the direct result of the thorough 
projectionist training program. 

The Visual Aids Co-ordinator is the 
key to the film distribution and utili- 
zation program, since he acts as the 
retailer, delivers the goods to the cus- 
tomer and constantly works over the 
local market to see that no opportunity 
is lost to serve his customers (the train- 
ing officers) . Frequently, he is used by 
training officers as a home demonstra- 
tor, helping young and inexperienced 
instructors to make the most effective 
use of films in the training program. 
These Visual Aids Co-ordinators have 
been carefully selected. and specially 
trained for their job by the Army Pic- 


torial Service. 


The daily on-the-job work of the ~ 


Visual Aids Co-ordinator with train- 
ing officers has done much not only to 


increase the use of films to almost 
phenomenal figures, but to improve 
the method of use so that films are 
wisely selected, employed in their 
proper place in the training program, 
and there is proper introduction and 
follow up of film use by Army instruc- 
tors. The enthusiastic devotion to duty 


‘of the Visual Aids Co-ordinator has 


resulted in the provision of adequate 
housing for film libraries in convenient 
locations, for the storage, inspection, 
maintenance, and delivery of films and 
projectors, preview rooms where in- 
structors see all new films and work 
out lesson plans on all films, a stand- 
ard system of booking films, and a 
careful control of film stock which has 
resulted in the elimination of all dead 
stock from libraries with great savings 
in prints and print stock. 

Some of the Visual Aids Co-ordina- 
tors come from the visual education 
field, but most of them were selected 
upon graduation from OCS for quali- 
ties deemed necessary to the work. 
Some come from the advertising field, 
others from radio, and still others are 
architects, artists, salesmen, school 
teachers, and photographers. All are 
alert, energetic, and enthusiastic about 
the value of films in training and the 
need for the tireless attention to de- 
tail that is essential to the smooth run- 
ning operation of a film library. 

The total personnel presently en- 
gaged in the operation of film libraries 
in the continental U. S. are as follows: 

76 Officers (including WAC) 
598 Enlisted personnel (includ- 
ing WAC) 
356 Civilians 
(Continued on next page) 


CORRECTION 


In a list of U. S. Public Health films, 
published on the back page of the June 
issue of FILM NEWS, the film Keep ’Em 
Out was announced as obtainable 
through DeLuxe Laboratories of New 
York City. Abraham N. Franzblau, 
Surgeon (R), U. S. Public Health 
Service, writes to correct the Health 
Service copy upon which the listing 
was based. The purchase distribution 
of Keep ’Em Out is handled exclusive- 
ly by Stark Films, Howard and Center 
Streets, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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In the continental United States, there 
are, at this writing, more than two 
hundred film libraries, and a total of 
more than eighty overseas theatres, 
strategically located to supply films 
where films are needed. 

All prints used by the various libra- 
ries are initially distributed by the 
_ Signal Corps Photographic Center, 
New York City. Soon after production 
starts on a new film the distribution 
machinery is in motion. To each cen- 
tral film library in the continental 
United States is sent an advance noti- 
fication of the film. The notification 
contains information as to the film con- 
tent, its place in the training program, 
the type of troops for which it is de- 
signed and such other matters of pol- 
icy concerning the use of the film as 
may be pertinent. With this informa- 
tion available to the Visual Aids Co- 
ordinators of the various libraries they 
are able to consult with training offi- 
cers and make accurate estimates as 
to the number of prints which will be 
required. The estimated requirements 


of the various sub-libraries are edited © 


at the central library and a consoli- 
dated requisition is then forwarded to 
the Commanding Officer of the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center, by whom 
shipment is made to each film library. 

The officers in charge of the various 
central film libraries keep close 
watch over the stocks of film in the 
various sub-libraries and the monthly 
use of all prints. It is therefore pos- 
sible for stock to be shifted from one 
library to another, as training pro- 
grams develop in their various cycles. 
Copies of the monthly reports of film 
stock are forwarded to the Signal 
Corps Photographic Center and are 
studied there for indications as to 
trends in the various Commands and 
Theatres in order to more closely cor- 
relate supply and use. 

During the month of June, 1944, 
through the use of the film library fa- 
cilities in the continental United States 
alone, attendance figures of a few of 
the most widely used films were as 
follows: 


Titles Attendance 
_ The Battle of China 


Baptism of Fire 204,164 
The Negro Soldier 349,524 
First Aid { for Battle Injuries SRS 453,606 
Military Courtesy 275,378 
Map Reading 353,708 


Camouflage- Individual 
Sucker Bait 


Taken on a basis of the number of 
showings in the continental United 


States the system provided facilities 


for over 200,000 16 mm showings dur- 
ing the month of June to an average 
audience of 120 men for each showing. 
At the present time there is no indi- 
cation of a sharp decrease in film use, 
although with the shifting of troops to 
overseas theatres there is bound to be 
a corresponding shift in film activity 
to the same places. 

To summarize, the film distribu- 
tion and film library program devel- 
oped by the Army Pictorial Service 
of the Signal Corps is unique among 
the armed forces in these respects: 

a. To make the maximum of the 
minimum supply of films and projec- 
tion equipment, a system of film libra- 
ries has developed in all Service Com- 
mands and Theaters of Operations to 
supply films and projectors on daily 
loan to all troop units. 

b. The Visual Aids Coordinator in 
charge of each large film library is 
the key to the development of wide 
use of films in the training program 
and to the correlation of supply of 


films with this use. 

c. Distribution of films is tailored 
to the training requirements of indi- 
vidual troop units. Advance notifica- 
tion of all forthcoming films is made 
to film libraries while the films are 
in production, and supply is deter- 
mined on the basis of known planned 
use. 

d. A system of monthly reports of 
print stock and print use on all films 
in each library makes possible the 
shifting of film from library to library 
or from the continental United States 
to overseas Theaters to meet changes 
in training requirements and troop 
strength throughout the world, and 
provides a ready index as to the 
amount of reserve stock required for 
all film subjects. These reports on 
film use also provide a key for new 
film production and an objective basis 
for appraising reaction of training offi- 
cers to existing films. . 

e. A system of projectionist train- 
ing has resulted in reduction of film 
damage to a minimum. 


NAVED’S CONFERENCE 
By Donan Bean, Educational Consultant — NAVED 


NE hundred and fifty-six people . 

attended the final session of The 
National Association of Visual Edu- 
cation Dealers’ postwar conference, 
which was the Annual Banquet, in 
Chicago on August 14, and heard rep- 
resentatives from industry, govern- 


ment, Hollywood, and education pre-' 


dict the probable trends in the future 
production of visual materials. Mr. 
Harlan Hobbs, Film Officer of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Mr. 
Roger Albright of the Hays organiza- 
tion, Mr. Floyd Brooker of the United 
States Office of Education, and Dr. V. 
C. Arnspiger, Vice-President of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., were 
the speakers from each field. 


The new officers of the Association 
elected at the meeting are President, 
Richard F. O’Neil of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; First Vice-President, Merri- 
man Holtz, Portland, Oregon; Second 
Vice-President, D. T. Davis, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Bernard A. Cousino, Toledo, Ohio. 
The Association adopted a new code 
of business ethics and a new constitu- 
tion providing for its administration 
by regional chairmen‘in seven zones. 
These regional chairmen are Art He- 
bert, Hartford, Connecticut; Tom 
Brandon, New York City; Jasper 


Ewing, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Earl 
Carpenter, Cleveland, Ohio; Frank 
Bangs, Wichita, Kansas; A. J. McClel- 
land, Vincennes, Indiana; James A. 
Wallace, Oakland, California; Mem- 
bers at Large, Wells Alexander, At- 
lanta, Georgia; J. E. Foss, Pittsburgh, 
California; Hazel Calhoun, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The high spot of the conference was 

the special citation awarded to the 
Association by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, personally presented by 
Theodore Gamble, the National Di- 
rector of the. War Finance Division 
of the Treasury. Mr. Gamble, who flew 
to Chicago to present this unexpected 
award, also announced the names of 
the distributors who won the Associ- 
ation’s competition for the best pro- 
gram for the use of films in the Fifth 
War Loan Drive. Two first prizes went 
to the D. T. Davis Company of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, and to H. U. M. 
Huggins, Los Angeles, California. He 
also awarded honorable mention to 
ten other firms. 
- The Association passed resolutions 
regarding various aspects of the deal- 
er’s postwar program contained in a 
special handbook prepared for the 
conference by the writer. Copies 
of the handbook were distributed at — 
the meeting and will be printed as a 
special section of BUSINESS SCREEN. 
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244,432 
289,552 


SURPLUS AND SALVAGE 


By IL. C. 
The Pennsylvania State College 


amet surplus and salvage 
audio-visual equipment and aids 
should be sold to educational institu- 
tions through some equitable plan, 
according to a nation-wide sampling 
of the opinion of persons vitally con- 
cerned with the problems. (The sur- 
vey was-conducted by I. C. Boerlin for 
FILM NEWS.— ED. ) 

The method used for this study was 
as follows: 

A survey form consisting of five 
parts was submitted to 54 different 
persons: educators, educational (in- 
stitutional) distributors, manufactur- 
ers and producers, and commercial 
distributors. The response was very 
gratifying, 39 (72.2%), replying and 
36 of the number (66.7%) returning 
filled-out questionnaires. 

For purposes of analysis, the survey 
returns were divided into two groups. 
The manufacturers, producers and 
commercial distributors were classed 
as “commercial,” and the educators 
and educational distributors were 
classed as “educational.” These two 
classifications will be referred to here- 
after. 

The validity of the survey was in- 
creased by approaching these various 
types of source for opinions, and it 
is gratifying to note that 14 out of 24 
(58%) questionnaires were returned 
by the commercial group and 22 out 
of 30 (73.3%) questionnaires were re- 
turned by the educational group. This 
naturally indicates that the results of 
the survey are a little top-heavy with 
educational opinions. Space does not 
permit the publishing of all figures 
and tables so the highlights of results 
are given in digestive form. It should 
be stated, however, that these results 


have been determined on a basis of « 


modal value (opinion selections oc- 
curring the greatest number of times) , 
with due regard for second and third 
and lower ratings of the questions 
posed. 

While the total opinion favored the 
sale of audio-visual equipment and aids 
to educational institutions through 
some equitable plan, the commercial 
group was about evenly divided in 
its first choice between sale to educa- 
tional institutions and sale only to 
manufacturers and producers of au- 
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dio-visual equipment and aids. Both 
groups agreed on their next choice, 
that of giving such equipment to gov- 
ernment agencies and educational in- 
stitutions on a plan similar to the one 
by which NYA equipment was dis- 
posed of. 

The aggregate opinion of both 
groups shows disposal of equipment 
in the following order: 

1. Sale to educational institutions. — 

2. Gift to government agencies and 
educational institutions. 

3. Sale to all prospective buyers on 
an equal basis. 

4. Sale to commercial distributors of 
audio-visual equipment and aids 
only. 

5. Sale to manufacturers and produc- 
ers of audio-visual equipment and 
aids only. 

6. Withheld (not sold or given to any- 
one). 

Significant comments were made on 
disposal. Joseph K. Boltz, Director 
of Visual Education, Detroit Public 
Schools, wrote: “These (equipment 
and aids) should be made available 
to the communities not able to buy, 
at a very low rate. The large cities and 
high income communities having 
funds to buy also have made a fine 
start in visual education. It’s the 
small rural community which must be 
helped — visual education must be 
universal, not just city system stuff.” 

A different angle was expressed by 
Joseph Dickman of the Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, Chicago Board of 
Education. He comments: “If an out- 
right gift of visual equipment were 
made to educational institutions, it 
should be pro-rated on the basis of 
pre-war purchases.” 

L. E. Philpott of the Dennis Film 
Bureau of Wabash, Indiana, concurs 
with Mr. Boltz when he comments: 
“The most important thing is to get 
the equipment in the hands of users, 
particularly poor schools that might 
not be able to buy equipment.” 

C. R. Reagan, head of the Non-The- 
atrical Division, Bureau of Motion 
Pictures, O.W.1., and a peace-time 
commercial distributor, favors giving 
this equipment to government agen- 
cies and educational institutions, but 
with the provision “on a selective basis 


governed by most urgent needs and 
many other factors and conditions.” 

In favoririg disposal through sale to 
educational institutions, L. C. Larson, 
Assistant Professor of Audio-Visual 
Aids, Indiana University, cogently ob- 
serves: “Equipment is of little or no 
value unless an educational agency has 
funds for purchase or rental of teach- 
ing aids and for a recognizd program 
of utilization. If educational agencies 
consider the appropriation of funds 
for purchase of equipment . .. they are 
more likely to make provision at the 
time for the efficient use of the 
equipment.” 

M. H. Rarig, Rarig Motion Picture © 
Co., Seattle, Washington, states in this 
connection: “We are sharply opposed 
to both free distribution and sale to 
commercial groups who would buy in 
large lots and distribute through new 
channels over the country. Great loss 
of good will would result from either 
practice.” 

Favoring the giving of equipment 
to government agencies and educa- 
tional institutions, J. M. Boyet, Super- 
visor of Materials of Instruction for 
the Louisiana State Department of 
Education, comments: “The distribu- 
tion of such aids by the government 
would not materially affeet commer- 
cial sales to schools. For instance, 
manufacturers of maps, globes and 
charts state that the people having 
their materials buy more freely than 
the others. This should work in the 
same way and stimulate sales of audio- 
visual equipment and aids. . . .” 

In response to a question on which 
of the six disposal plans would be 
preferable from a purely educational 
standpoint, making for the greatest 
contribution to educational progress 
regardless of other considerations, 
opinions again favored the sale of 
equipment to educational institutions 
though some equitable plan, with the 
giving of equipment to government 
agencies and educational institutions 
in second place. These two represent 
83% of all the opinions given. In this 
particular query, it is interesting to 
note that the commercial group slight- 
ly favored giving the equipment to 
government agencies and educational 
institutions, with sale to educational 
institutions in second place, while on 
the other hand, the educational group 
very decidedly favored the sale to ed- 
ucational institutions, with the giving 
of equipment in a poor second posi- 
tion. (Continued on next page) 
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SURPLUS (Continued) 


Estimates were asked on just how 
much government equipment and aids 
would be available after the war in 
reasonably serviceable condition. Some 
few declined to make an estimate, 
claiming they had no knowledge of 
the situation, while others stipulated 
it was only an estimate or even a guess 
on their part. On the other hand, 
Burton Degendorf, Manager of Sales 
Research of the Spencer Lens Com- 
pany, checked only those five items of 
equipment which his company manu- 
factured; and comparably, Frank 
Gorow, Acting Head of the Bureau of 


of the market, working unfavorably 
for both educational institutions and 
audio-visual manufacturers and pro- 
ducers. The educational group over- 
whelmingly indicated their belief in 
the result of acceleration in the use 
of audio-visual aids and equipment, 
while the commercial group were 
about 2 to 1 in their feeling that it 
would result in a glutting of the mar- 
ket unfavorable to all. 

A great deal of concern was ex- 
pressed by both groups on the condi- 
tion of government equipment and 
aids following the war, many feeling 
that it would be sadly in need of serv- 
icing. D. Arthur Bricker of the Cin- 


EQUIPMENT 
16 mm. Sound Projectors 


The following estimate of government i t and aids i 
_ the war is based on the mode of the 


QUANTITY 


16 mm. Silent Projectors 


Slide Projectors, 344” x 4” 


ge 
Negligible 
Small 


Stide Projectors, 2” x 2” 


tMedium to small 


Slide Film and Slide Projectors 


TLarge to medium 


Sound Slide Film Projectors 


Small to medium 


Gpaque Projectors 


Portable Screens 


7Small to medium 


Record Players 


Large 


Voice Reflectors 


+Medium to small 


Recorders (all types) 


*Small or negligible 
7Small to medium 


- Cameras (still and motion picture) 
AIDS 


jLarge to medium 


16 mm. Film, Sound 


16 mm. Film, Silent 


Medium to large 


Slides, 344” x 4” 


Negligible 
Small 


Slides, 2” x 2” 


Slide Films, 35 mm 


Sound Slide Films 


Records (language, etc.) 
Charts,- maps, ls, ete 


*Medium or small 


sent a trend in anticipation. 


is also given. Mode is given first.. 


The above estimates were made on a comparative basis to existin ipment 
and aids in civilian use today. Their validity is questionable, but hen oe saan: 


t Where modal value was not high enough to be clearly indicative, the next highest estimate choice, 
* Equal number of estimate choices or ‘‘joint’’ modal value. 


Medium 


Visual Teaching at the State College of 


Washington, based his éstimates of 


available aids on a personal survey of 
the U. S. Navy film catalog. The find- 
ings of these two individuals did not 
support the opinion of a few that there 
would be little or no government 
equipment or aids of any kind avail- 
able. t 

Another question asked was: If 
equipment and aids were to be 
dumped on the open market or given 
to educational institutions, which of 
two stated results would be more like- 
ly to occur? By a ratio of 3 to 2, opin- 
ions indicated that an acceleration in 
the use of audio-visual equipment and 
aids in educational insitutions, that 
would work favorably in the end for 
both educational institutions and man- 
ufacturers and producers, would be 
more likely to occur. The other 40% 
felt that it would result in a glutting 


cinnati Public Schools had a real per- 
sonal interest when he wrote: “Junk 
all worn-out projectors.” 

Max Klein, Director of the Division 
of Visual Education in the Cleveland 
Public Schools, was apprehensive 
about the condition of this equipment 
and wrote in part: “If good visual aids 
are to be used most effectively . . . it 
is necessary- to ‘have all projection 
equipment in good working order. 
Otherwise, many teachers using visual 


aids for the first time would not be 


anxious to carry on a program of en- 
riched classroom teaching.” 

Edgar Dale, Educational Consultant 
of Ohio State University, is less con- 
cerned about this as a problem, how- 
ever, for he writes: “Let’s not be 
frightened by the available equip- 
ment. It offers great possibilities in 
servicing and repair parts. Also opens 
vast market for sale and rental of 


films. Most arguments against so-called 

‘bad’ equipment are phoney. If it 

works today for the Army, it will work 

the next day for the schools. No reason 
why they can’t be serviced before re- 
lease.” 

On the manufacturer’s side of the 
fence, there seems to be strong opinion 
for servicing of equipment. W. E. 
Roberts, Manager of the War Co- 
ordinating Department of Bell & How- 
ell Company, writes in part: “It is our 
considered opinion that used equip- 
mient, which is not in good operating 
condition, can very readily destroy 
the educator’s faith in the ability of 
visual aids. . . . We are reasonably 
certain that equipment of this nature 
which has been utilized for an indefi- 
nite period of time by inexperienced 
personnel . . . will not be in an accept- 
able condition. . . . Before merchan- 
dise . . . is placed in the hands of edu- 
cational institutions, it should be 
thoroughly reconditioned. . . .” 

Thomas J. Brandon of Brandon 
Films, Inc., of New York, concurs with 
this brief statement: “Servicing, re- 
conditioning, etc., are very important 
elements for a responsible solution.” 

If the results of this survey have any 
validity, they do point toward a few 
conclusions: 

1. There is strong sentiment for mak- 
ing government audio-visual equip- 
ment and aids available to educa- 
tional institutions, preferably on a 
sales basis. 

2. A considerable amount of various 
types of equipment and aids will 
be available after the war. 

3. Disposal of this equipment to edu- 
cational institutions should _accel- 
erate visual education in schools 
and work favorably in the end 
for both educational institutions, 
manufacturers and producers. 

4. There is honest concern over the 
condition of equipment and aids 
that will be released, and some pro- 
vision should be made for the 
servicing of this equipment. Fail- 
ure to do so may result in many 
school audio-visual programs get- 
ting a disappointing start.. 


ART MUSEUM 


Teachers and supervisors, museum, 
particularly Art Museum personnel, 
and other visual educators will find 
useful material in the newly publishea 
The Art Museum Comes to the School, 
by Lydia Powel, with a Foreword and 
Conclusions by Thomas Munro. (Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1944) 
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LABOR’S USE OF FILMS 


By Betsy LEVINSON 
CIO Department of Education and Research, Washington, D. C. 


_ Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, a young and fighting organi- 
zation, in existence only since 1937, 
hadn't the time or resources to build 
up an educational department until 
a couple of years ago. 

Adopting the slogan, “Facts for Ac- 
tion,” the department concentrated on 
research work and publications de- 
signed to educate both the membership 
’ and the public. With over 5,500,000 
members now, the CIO is a sizable 
channel and source for adult educa- 
tion. As such, its interest in films as 
an educational tool is growing daily. 

The organization setup of the CIO 
makes it a good agency for the distri- 
bution of documentary films, and the 
growing use and effectiveness of such 
films for propaganda and education 


make its interest in film production 


a big one. 

Since the only requisites for 16 mm. 
film showing are a room or auditorium 
in which to hold the show, a screen 
and a projector, an operator, and the 
film itself, the normal activities of the 
union local can easily be supplement- 
ed by film shows. Finding a hall is no 
_ problem because most of the CIO 
locals meet in union halls or rent the 
town auditorium. Any room which is 
suitable for a meeting is suitable also 
for showing a film. 

The problem of projectors presents 
a greater difficulty. The expense and 
effort involved in renting a projector 
every time a film is to be shown has 
discouraged the use of films at unior 
meetings. The programming for such 
meetings is usually done by a regu- 
lar union committee whose members 
work at their jobs all day and are 
limited in the time they can spend on 
union work. It is, therefore, improb- 
able that an extensive film program 
of any sort will be successful unless 
most of the locals:have their own pro- 
jectors. Although some could manage 
it very well, the purchase of a pro- 
jector is considered quite a financial 
investment for most locals. This prob- 
lem has been solved quite successfully 
in a few localities by working out a 
projector pool whereby all the locals 
in the district chip in and buy a com- 
mon projector which each of them 
may sign out or use a night each week 
or month. 
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The operation of a 16 mm. pro- 
jector is simple and it does not take 
long to train a couple of people in 
each group to run one. 

Because very few locals have 35 
mm. projectors, the films must be 16 
mm. Most of the documentaries and 
some good entertainment films are re- 
leased in that size. 

The films used by unions can vary 
considerably in subject matter. Edu- 
cational work in a union often borders 
on recreational work, so that in order 
to. be successful an educational film 
program must be entertaining. By 
programming a film outstanding for 
its educational value with one out- 
standing for its entertainment value, 
a good balance is worked out. 

Films dealing directly with social 
and economic problems are conspicu- 
ous by their absence. Those available 
are usually either outdated or so vio- 
lently opposed to progressive CIO pol- 
icy that they cannot be used. Perhaps 
that is why the CIO has not gotten 
around to doing more distribution 
work with film. However, it’s a ques- 
tion of who’s willing to start first, the 
chicken or the egg, and the CIO is now 
on the way to creating a market for 
which such films could be produced. 
If there is a great enough demand the 
films are likely to appear. If they 


don’t it’s up to labor to make its own 
films. 


Programming can be handled 
through the national office and if 
enough locals participate a labor film 
circuit could even be worked out. 

I make no attempt to estimate the 
footage of film that will run through 
union projectors in the next few years, 
but the possibilities for both film pro- 
duction and labor education are great. 


TEXTILE WORKERS 
By Lawrence Rocin 


For some time the educational de- 
partment of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, has been us- 
ing 16 mm. sound films as a supple- 
mentary educational device. For the 
most part these films have been shown 
as a supplement to regularly planned 
union activities, meetings, training in- 


stitutes, conferences. In a few in- 
stances it has been possible to integrate 
films into the discussions; such films 
as The Price of Victory, or World of 
Plenty, for example, have been used 
in discussions of the postwar prob- 
lems. For the most part, however, we 
have not found it possible to use films 
in this fashion. 

Shorter documentaries have been 
the basic fare. Those films which hit 
directly at workers’ problems have 
been the most popular. We have found 
many of the best documentaries, The 
River. The City and even Native Land, 
which is directly in workers’ experi- 
ences, too sophisticated to be really 
popular. There is not too much inter- 
est in war pictures which compete 
with newsreels. There has been a 
paucity of really good material. 

Our primary effort has been to en- 
courage the use of movies as a regular 
educational feature at union meetings. 
With membership scattered in some 
700 local unions in 34 states, primarily 
in fairly small groups in small com- 
munities, this procedure has run into 
a number of obstacles. Promotion al-~ 
most entirely by mail is unsatisfac- 
tory. There is difficulty in obtaining 
projection service at a reasonable 
price. In almost every instance it is 
necessary to overcome: a lack of in- 
terest among the local people toward 
using this medium.. 

In an amateur fashion we have some 
of our own movies. These have been 
silent “newsreel shorts” of union ac- 
tivities, union conventions, confer- 
ences. labor board elections. They 
have been of interest primarily to the 
groups whose pictures were taken, al- 
though they have also been used to 
bring the story of the union to newly 
organized workers. 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 


Because of the rapidly growing in- 
terest in visual education on the part 
of churches over the country, the Reli- 
gious Film Association is planning an 
intensified campaign, in close co-oper- 
ation with the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau, to promote religious educa- 
tion through the ‘medium of films, - 
according to an announcement made 
by William L. Rogers, Executive Secre- 


tary of the Association, an interde- 


tional agency established by 18 major 
Protestant denominations. 


(Continued on next page) 
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As a first step in this campaign, Mr. 
Rogers said, the Association on 
July 1 assumed principal distribution 


of the Harmon Foundation Library of — 


educational and religious films. To- 
gether with others acquired by the 
' Association, these films will be dis- 
tributed to churches from New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Dallas, 
through depositories to be operated for 
the Association by the YMCA Motion 
‘Picture Bureau. 

_ The Harmon Foundation, which, 
through its Division of Visual Experi- 
ment, has pioneered in the production 
and distribution of religious motion 
pictures, was instrumental in bringing 


to this country the productions of the 


Religious Film Society of Great Brit-. 


ain, an organization “angeled” by J. 
Arthur Rank, Britain’s new film mag- 
nate. Keenly interested in the forma- 
tion and development of the Associa- 
tion, which has become its distributor, 
the Foundation is now free to concen- 
trate on a program of experimental 
production of both religious and edu- 
cational films and other visual ma- 
terials which will help to strengthen 
the Association’s program. 

The Religious Film Association is 
represented in New York by the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Epis- 
- copal Church, the Department of Reli- 
gious and Missionary Education of the 
Reformed Church in America, the 


Methodist Publishing House and the 
Presbyterian Book Store; in Chicago 
by the American Baptist Publication 
Society, Pilgrim Press, the Methodist 
Publishing House and the Presby- 
terian Book Store; in San Francisco 
by the Methodist Publishing House; 
and in Dallas by Baptist and Presby- 
terian Book Store and the Methodist 
Publishing House. 

Officers of the Association are: John 
Ribble of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, Philadelphia, 
Chairman; C. D. Pantle of the Chris- 
tian Board -of Publication, St. Louis, 
Vice-Chairman; J. O. Williams of the 
Baptist Sunday School Board, Nash- 
ville, Secretary-Treasurer. Additional 
members of the Executive Committee 
are E. O. Armbruster of the United 
Lutheran Publication House, Phila- 
delphia, and Lovick Pierce of the 
Methodist Publishing House, Dallas, 


Texas. 
Future plans for promoting the use 


of visual aids in religious education | 


will be closely related to the program 
of the International Council of Relig- 
ious Education, the Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association being the Coun- 


 cil’s Director of Visual Education. This 


program has already included a Visual 
Aids Work Shop held in Chicago the 
week of August 28 attended by a hun- 
dred church leaders from all over the 
United States. 


THREE IMPORTANT FILMS 
ON MEDICAL SUBJECTS 


By NicHTENHAUSER 


films recently produced for 


the British Ministry of Health and 
available here through British In- 
formation Services are of great inter- 
est to everyone concerned with motion 
pictures in medicine. All three are 
born out of a spirit of responsibility 
for the preventive and social func- 
tions of medicine. Moreover, two of 
them, Psychiatry in Action and Sca- 
bies, indicate how the scope of tech- 
nical medical films can be enlarged, 
and their. quality improved when 
made by accomplished film artists. 

Psychiatry in Action (62 minutes, 
directed by Basil Wright) explains 
the organization and functioning of 
- one of the large centers established in 
Britain for the speedy restoration of 


military and civilian patients suffer- 


ing from war neuroses. The film fol- 
lows the patients from admission to 


discharge, interpreting the applica- 
tion of a great many techniques of di- 
agnosis, therapy, social work, and reha- 
bilitation. It is true that psychiatrists 
have found that a few of the tech- 


niques shown do not represent the last — 


word and the highest standards. And, 
while we see an abundance of examina- 
tion and testing methods employed to 
determine single traits of a patient, 
there is no clear indication of the way 
in which these traits are integrated 
into a rounded diagnostic pitcure. Yet 
what makes this film important, be- 
yond its technical content, is that it ex- 
presses admirably a concept of medi- 
cine in which all the resources of 
knowedge and personnel are co-ordi- 
nated to serve one end: to restore the 
the social function of the patients. 
Only a masterly skill of documen- 


tary film making could accomplish the 


clear organization of the material and 
the almost perfect naturalness with 
which scores of patients, doctors, 
nurses and officials behave in front of 
the camera. Surely this must be the 
fruit of patient and intensive observa- 
tion and of inner participation by the 
film artists, an attitude which has be- 
come rare in film making here. 

Similar in spirit but quite different 
in treatment is Highland Doctor (22 
minutes, directed by Kay Mander), a 
film designed for general and profes- 
sional audiences. Into the conversa- 
tion of an old country doctor with his 
specialist colleague, who has come 
from the city for a consultation, the 
film weaves the story of the Highlands 
and Islands Medical Scheme in Scot- 
land. We see how physicians formerly 
struggled to help a poor popula- 
tion scattered over a vast area of moun- 
tains and island, and how a subsidized 
medical service was set up in 1913. This 
service improved transportation, hos- 
pitals, and medical and nursing serv- 
ices; until today our doctor’s patient is 
taken by plane to the distant city for 
an operation. The story is told in a 
quiet, beautiful style, and what makes 
it human and convincing is the ab- 
sence of overdramatization, statistics 
and dispute. It presupposes the right 
of a person to adequate medical care 
and shows with great simplicity how 
given obstacles of geography. and eco- 
nomics were overcome in a specific, 
although by no means unusual, case. 

Scabies, a communicable skin dis- 
ease, has had a steep increase in war- 
time England. Because doctors have 
very little time nowadays to sit down 
with books the British government 
decided to make a film to help them 
learn modern methods for controlling 
the disease. Scabies (37 minutes, di- 
rected by Robert Carruthers) covers 
every aspect of the disease: life cycle 
and habits of the parasite, diagnosis, 
complications, treatment at a clinic 
and by the private physicians, trans- 
mission, and public health measures. 
Rendered in a simple but skilled doc- . 
umentary style, Scabies is the most effi- 
cient clinical teaching film this writer 
has seen. One or two screenings may 
suffice to teach the general practi- 
tioner, health officer and nurse the 
fundamentals necessary to control the 
disease. It is not the function of med- 
ical films to replace teacher, textbook 
and demonstration. But there was an 
emergency, and scabies is a disease of 
an external nature particularly suited 
tb cinematic presentation. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT FILMS 


Department of Agriculture 


Safety in Woods Work (16mm, 35mm, 14 
reels) (Forest Service) (Narration in 
German). Training German prisoners of 
war in woods safety techniques; Com- 
pleted. Released through Army. 


Saving the Garden Crop (16mm, 35mm, | 
reel) (produced by Motion Picture Service 
under contract). Simple directions for 
home storage of fruits and vegetables; 
Completed. Released: August 1, 1944, 
through cooperating film depositories. 


More Milk (16mm, 35mm, 1 reel) (Motion 
Picture Service). Shows some of the ways 
that milk production may be increased on 
small farms; Completed. Released: August 
1, 1944, through cooperating film deposi- 
tories. 

Farm Offensive (16mm, 35mm; 1 reel) (Mo- 
tion Picture Service). Designed to encour- 
age farmers to meet 1944 agricultural pro- 
duction goals through increased efficiency, 
careful planning, preparation and organi- 
zation; Completed. Released: September 
1, 1944, through cooperating film deposi- 
tories. 

Food and Soil (16 mm Kodachrome, | reel) 
(Soil Conservation Service). The relation- 
ship between food and soil and the neces- 
sity for soil and water conservation for 
the maintenance of adequate food produc- 
tion; Editing. Tentative release: Septem- 
ber 1944, through cooperating film deposi- 
tories. 

The Man Who Missed His Breakfast (16mm, 
35mm, 1 reel) (Motion Picture Service). 
To explain what good nutrition is and 
why it is necessary. Tentative release: Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, through special showings. 

Forests Forever (16mm, 2 reels) (Forest Ser- 
vice) . Private forest owners are largely op- 
posed to any form of public regulation of 
their cutting practices because they do not 
understand how regulations would apply. 

ough examples in key forest regions 
this film shows how they would be expected 
to participate and benefits derived. Tenta- 
tive release: September 30, 1944, through 
cooperating film depositories. 

Training Forest Fire Fighters (16 mm Koda- 
chrome, 5 reels) (Forest Service). Will 
depict the training of men in the use of 
tools and power equipment and organiza- 
tion into crews for efficient fire-suppres- 


NOTICE 


The “Summer Issue” of FILM NEWS 
has been discontinued. Henceforth the 
Summer issue will appear as the Sep- 
tember issue. This change does not 
affect the number of issues published 
in one year: ten issues, September 
through June. 
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Release Dates of Federal Films 


sion duties; Editing. Tentative release: 
October 1, 1944, through cooperating film 
depositories. 

Curing Pork on the Farm (16 mm, 35 mm, 
1 reel) (Motion Picture Service). Steps 
to be followed in smoking meats and 
building smoke houses; Shooting. Tenta- 
tive release: October 15, 1944, through co- 
operating film depositories. 

Realm of the Wild (16 mm Kodachrome, 3 
reels) (Forest Service). The national for- 
ests provide a home for practically all the 
varieties of wild life found in the country. 
These lands are open to the public, and 
the returns on the wild life resources pass 
to thousands. Public benefits are dependent 
on continued and improved management; 
Editing. Tentative release: November 1, 
1944, through cooperating film deposi- 
tories. 

Irrigation Farming (16mm, 35mm, 1 reel) 
(Soil Conservation Service). Will show 
how to increase war production through 
better irrigation practices.; Shooting. Ten- 
tative release: November, 1944, through 
cooperating film depositories. 

Upland Range Management (l6mm, 35mm, 
1 reel) (Forest Service). To demonstrate 
improved methods of handling livestock 
on Western ranges so as to maintain the 
range at maximum carrying capacity; In 
planning stage. Tentative release: Fall, 
1944, through cooperating film deposi- 
tories. 

Victory Gardening (16mm, 35mm, 1 reel) 
(Motion Picture Service). To promote the 
growing of victory gardens and to show 
how to do it; to point out the advantages 
from nutrition, health and _ recreation 
angles; Shooting. Tentative release: De- 
cember 1, 1944, through cooperating film 
depositories. 

Agricultural Research (16mm, 35mm, 2 reels) 
(Motion Picture Service). To show what 
agricultural research-has done to improve 
the agriculture of America; its significance 
in our war effort; how it can contribute to 
a lasting peace; ia planning stage. 

School Lunch (16mm, 35mm, 1 reel) (Mo- 
tion Picture Service). How the Federal 
school lunch program assists local com- 
munities in development and maintenance 
of programs providing nutritionally ade- 
quate luncheons in schools and child care 
centers. Also, how they encourage consump- 
tion of foods in temporary abundance to 
aid American farmers in the long time 
development of better domestic markets 
for agricultural commodities; In planning 
stage. 

Soil Conservation Districts (16mm, 35mm, 2 
reels) (Motion Picture Service). To show 
what soil conservation districts have ac- 
complished, the big job yet to be done; 
how such districts are formed and oper- 
ated; In planning stage. 

Emergency Farm Labor (16mm, 35mm, 2 
reels) (Motion Picture Service). Showing 
the contribution made to crop production 
and the Food for Victory campaign by 
non-farm emergency volunteer workers on 
farms and indicating the greater need of 
their services next year. Tentative release: 
January, 1945, through cooperating film 
depositories. 

Goal and Production (1 reel, 16mm, 35mm) 
(Motion Picture Service). How goals are 


arrived at and applied; In planning stage. 


Tentative release: January, 1945, through 
cooperating film depositories. 


Livestock Feeding (16mm, 35mm, 1 reel) 
Motion Picture Service). How to get the . 
most out of available feeds; In planning - 
stage. Tentative release: March,-. 1945, 
through cooperating film depositories. 

Veterans and the Land (16mm, 35mm, | reel) 
(Motion Picture Service). To aid veterans 
in determining whether or not to select 
farming for a livelihood; to show what 
services are available in the selection of 
farms, and to orient and guide them in 
their choice; Script in work. Tentative re- 
lease: March, 1945. 

Haymaking (16mm, 35mm, 2 reels) (Motion 
Picture Service). Designed to show how to 
improve the quality of hay, rather than 
how to grow it; Shooting. Tentative re- 
lease: April, 1945, through cooperating 
film 

Food P ion in Puerto Rico (16mm, 
a 2 reels) (Motion Picture Service). 
To show farmers of Puerto Rico how to 
manage their land and to improve depleted 
soils; Script in work. Tentative release: 
Summer, 1945 

Nutrition in Puerto Rico (l6mm, 35mm, 2 

reels) (Motion Picture Service). 
The problem of malnutrition in Puerto 
Rico; what can and should be done about 
it; Script in work. Tentative release: Sum- 
mer, 1945, through special distribution in 
Puerto Rico. 


Bureau of Mines 


Airplanes—Their Metals, Fuels and Lubri- 
cants (16 mm, 244 reels). Shows the build- 
ing of a big cargo plane. Describes its 
metals, fuels and lubricants; Completed. 
Released through Bureau of Mines, July 
1, 1944. 

Arc Welding (16 mm, 2% reels). Shows 
method and operations of welding metals 
and alloys; Completed. To be released 
through Bureau of Mines, August, 1944. 

Carbon Steel (16 mm, 2% reels). Shows 
operations as carried on in a big steel 
plant in the production of carbon and other 
steels; Shooting. To be released through 
Bureau of Mines. 

Story of Copper (16 mm, 2% reels). Shows 
underground and open-pit mining opera- 
tions, including milling, smelting and re- 
fining operations in great detail; Editing. 
To be released through Bureau ‘of Mines. 


C. 1. A. A. 


Wings Over Brazil (2 reels, 16mm, 35mm) 
(Office of Strategic Services). Depicts vari- 
ous steps a young Brazilian goes through 
while training to become a pilot. Release: 
August, 1944, through C.I.A.A. film deposi- . 
tories. 

South Chile (2 reels, l6mm) (Julien Bryan). 
Shows Indians of area from Santiago to 
Tierra del Fuego and sheep raising which 
is principal industry; Completed. Release: 
August, 1944, through C.I.A.A. film de- 
positories. 

Southern Brazil (3 reels, 16mm, 35mm) (Of- 
fice of Strategic Services). Shows 3 south- 
ern states of Brazil: Parana, Santa Catarina, 
Rio Grande do Sol; Editing. Tentative re- 
lease: August 31, 1944, through C.I.A.A. 
film depositories. 

Strategic Minerals and Materials (1 reel, 
l6mm, 35mm) (Office of Strategic Ser- 
vices). Diseusses need for important in- 
dispensable minerals and materials which 
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we are receiving from Brazil; Script in 
work, Tentative release: September, 1944, 
through C.1.A.A. film depositories. 
Bolivia (2 reels, 16mm) (Julien Bryan). 
Shows three sections of Bolivia; altiplano, 
mid-altitude and trpoical jungle; Re- 
corded. Tentative release: September 1, 
1944, through C.1.A.A. filni depositories. 


Rio (2 reels, 16mm) (Office of Strategic Ser- © 


vices). General panorama: scenes of ave- 
nues, business streets, parks, libraries, 
churches, beaches, schools, better homes, 
modern office buildings, Jockey Club, 
sports stadium, tennis clubs, etc.; Script 
in work. Tentative release: September 30, 
1944, through C.I.A.A. film depositories. 


Peru (2 reels, 16mm) (Julien Bryan). Shows - 


the dry coastal plain, the great central high 
plain, mountains and tropical jungle. Last 
part deals with Cuzco, showing modern 
city and ancient ruins; Script in work. 
Tentative release: October 1, 1944, through 
C.1.A.A. film depositories. ' 

Uruguay (2 reels, 16mm) (Julien Bryan). 
Shows sheep and cattle farms, fertile agri- 
cultural region of Rio Negro, and industry 
in Montevideo; Script in work. Tentative 
release: October 1, 1944, through C.I.A.A. 
film depositories. 

Paraguay (2 reels, 16mm) (Julien Bryan). 
Shows Iguassu Falls, early Indians, Jesuit 
settlements, colonial village, cultivation of 
maté, Ascension, hospitals being built 
under the U. S. Sanitary Commission; 
Script in work. Tentative release: October 
1, 1944, through C.1.A.A. film depositories. 


Office of War Information 


Behind the Winning Punch (16mm, 2 reels) : 


(Acquired through the courtesy of the 
War Production Board and _ produced 
through the technical facilities of March 
of Time). This film shows the high degree 
of expendability of the steel that goes into 
war equipment exposed to enemy fire at 
the battlefront, and stresses the urgency 
of intensifying scrap efforts to keep pace 
with 1944 war production needs. Released: 
August 2, 1944, through OWI 

Challenge to Democracy (16mm, 14 reels) 
(Acquired through the courtesy of the 
War Relocation Authority). This film tells 
the story of 110;000 displaced people and 
shows how the U. S. Government is han- 
dling their problems, The subjects are 
people of Japanese descent who were 


evacuated from the Pacific Coast by the. 


Army in 1942 and subsequently trans- 
ferred to barrack cities (relocation 
saeeet Released: August 3, 1944, through 

Canning the Victory Crop (16mm, 2 reels) 
(Acquired through the courtesy of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine). The purpose of 
this film is to aid in making the urgent 
need for food conservation better known 
to the general public and to give up-to-the- 
minute practical information to the mil- 
lions of Americans who are going to “put- 
up” their own fruits and vegetables this 
fall. Released: August 10, 1944, through 
OWI. 

Here Is China (16mm, 2 reels) (United 
China Relief). A fascinating story of the 
geography, industry, and people of China. 
The film gives an excellent conception of 
how the people in this ravaged country 
live and how they contribute to the fight 
for freedom. Tentative release: August 25, 
1944, through OWI. 

It’s Your War, Too (U. S. Signal Corps) (1 
reel, 16 mm). To stimulate recruiting for 


the Women’s Army Corps. Tentative re- 


lease: September 1, 1944, through OWI. 


U. S. Publie Health Service 


Dynamite (1 reel, 16mm) (Department of 
Agriculture). Training in malaria control. 
Restricted distribution to Public Heakh 
Service engineering personnel and sanitary 
engineering personnel of state and local 
health departments engaged in malaria 
control activities; (Editing). Release: 
August 15, 1944. 


Gonorrhea (3 reels, 35 mm, 16 mm), Distri- 
bution restricted to professional audiences 
and state and local health departments; 
Editing. Tentative release: Fall, 1944. 


Venereal Disease for Women (2 reels, 16mm, 
35mm) (Hugh Harmon Productions) ; 
Shooting. Restricted distribution. Tenta- 
tive release: Fall, 1944. 


U. S. Coast Guard 


Manning the Landing Craft (2 reels, color, 
35mm). Shows how landing craft operate 
in invasion areas; Editing. Tentative re- 
lease: October, 1944. 


Recruiting Trailer for Negro Stewards Mates 
(3 minutes, 35 mm). Shows work of negroes 
in the Coast Guard and makes an appeal 
for stewards mates; Completed. Limited 
theatrical release: August 21, 1944. 


Navy Department 


LST (1 reel, 9 minutes, 16mm, 35mm) (Coast 
Guard Motion Picture Unit). Construction 
of an LST in the Middle West and its trip 
down the Mississippi to the sea. Released: 
July 15, 1944, through Industrial Incentive 
Division. 

Black Cat (2 reels, 18 minutes, 16mm, 35mm) 
(Industrial Incentive Division). Navy 
Catalina (Cat) Planes on night bombing 
raids on Jap task forces in South Pacific. 
Release: August 15, 1944, through Indus- 
trial Incentive Division. 

The Battle Against Shop 13 (15 minutes, 
l6mm, 35mm) (1 reel) (Industrial In- 
centive Division). A typical American boy 
leaves his war job in a vital war plant to 
become an aerial gunner. A _ moving, 
human dramatization of the grim realities 
of war portrayed through the experiences 
of the boy, his fellow-workers, and his girl. 
An unexpected climax shows the reasons 

. why the men at the fighting front urgently 
need the all-out production backing on the 
home front. Released: August 20, 1944, 
through Industrial Incentive Division. 


SOS (2 reels, 20 minutes, 16mm, 35mm) (In- 
dustrial Incentive Division). This film 
shows how the Navy calls on industry for 
emergency supply of equipment vital to 
immediately pending operations; Script 
in work. Tentative release: October 1, 
1944, through Industrial Incentive Divi- 
sion. 


Advance Base (2 reels, 20 minutes, 16mm, 
35mm) (Industrial Incentive Division. 
Story of Advance Base built by Seabees in 

‘the Pacific; Editing. Tentative release: 


October 1, 1944, through Industrial In- 


centive Division. 


Your War With Japan (2 reels, 20 minutes, 
l6mm, 35mm) (Industrial Incentive Di- 
vision). Based on LIFE magazine “inter- 
view” with fictitious Jap Admiral; In plan- 
ning stage. Tentative release: November, 
1944, through Industrial Incentive Divi- 
sion. 


Attack in the Pacific (6 reels, 60 minutes, 
35mm) (Navy in cooperation with OWI 
Overseas). History of the war in the Pacific 
from inception to probable outcome; Script 
in work. Distribution: OWIl—Overseas: 


War Department 


Liberation of Rome (2 reels, 35mm). The 
story of the invasion of the Italian penin- 
sula, up to and including the fall of Rome. 
Released: July 13, 1944, through War Acti- 
vities Committee. 

Film Communique 410 (2 reels, 16mm, 
35mm) (SCPC). Contains sequences of: 
Bingo—artillery subject; 45” for lunch— 
marauder pilots; a few quick facts—story 
on the worth of the American soldier; 
battles of Hill 700—story about Bougain- 
ville; Completed. Released: August 1, 
1944, through Industrial Service Division. 

Akron Shorts (35mm, 2 minute trailers) 
(AAF). Morale trailers. Released: August 
1944, through Industrial Service Division. 

Detroit Shorts (35mm, 2 minute trailers) 
(SCPC). Morale trailers. Two trailers re- 
leased in August, 1944. Four trailers in 
production. Released through Industrial 
Service Division. 

Los Angeles Shorts (35mm, 2 minute trailers) 
(AAF). Morale trailers. Two trailers re- 
leased in August, 1944, through Industrial 
Service Division. 

Men of Fire (2 reels, 16mm, 35mm) (SCPC). 
Forging and casting industry. Released: 
August, 1944, through Industrial Service 
Division. 

One in a Million (2 reels, 16mm, 35mm) 
(SCPC). Small parts industry; Editing. 
Tentative release: September 1, 1944, 
through Industrial Service Division. 

Film Communique #11 (2 reels, 16mm, 
35mm) (SCPC). Combat film report to 
industry; Editing. Tentative release: Sep- 
tember 15, 1944, through Industrial Ser- 
vice Division. 

Timber to Tokio (2 reels, 16mm, 35mm) 
(SCPC). Lumber industry at war; Editing. 
Tentative release: October 1, 1944, through 
Industrial Service Division. 

100th Infantry (Jap-Am) Battalign (1 reel, 
16 mm, 35 mm) (SCPC). The bravery 
and loyalty of Japanese-American troops; 
Script in work. Tentative release: October 
1, 1944, through War Activities Committee. 

Film Communique #12 (2 reels, 16mm 
35mm) (SCPC). Combat film report to 
Industry; Shooting. Tentaive release: Oc- 
tober 15, 1944, through Industrial Service 
Division. 

Film Communique #13 (2 reels, 16mm, 
35mm) (SCPC). Combat film report to 
Industry ; Script in work. Tentative release: 

_ November 15, 1944, through Industrial 
Service Division. 

P-38 (2 reels, 16mm, 35mm). Plane in action; 
In planning stage. Release: In abeyance. 
Lend Lease Activity (2 reels, 16mm, 35mm) 
(SCPC). Aid to our Allies; Script in work. 

Tentative release: In abeyance. 

German Home Morale (2 reels, 16mm, 
35mm). Present morale factors of Ger- 
many; Editing. Tentative release: In abey- 
ance. 

Three Foot Soldiers (2 reels, 16mm, 35mm) 
(SCPC). Typical G.I.; Script in work. 
Tentative release: In abeyance. 

100 Octane Shorts (2 minute trailers) 
(35mm) (SCPC). High test gas; Shooting. 
To be released through Industrial Service 
Division. : 

Preparation for Invasion (Editing). 

Middle East (Editing). 

China, Burma, India (Shooting). 

Southwest Pacific (Shooting). 

Central Pacific (Shooting). 

Miscellaneous Theaters (2 reels, 16 mm, 
35 mm); Historical series covering each 
campaign; Production by SCPC; For re- 
lease through the War Activities Commit- 
tee (Shooting). 
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TEACHER EDUCATION FILMS | 
SELECTED FOR IN-SERVICE AND PRE-SERVICE TEACHER GROWTH 


Early Childhood Education 


LIFE BEGINS. 6 reels; Brit, $250. An over-all view of Dr. Arnold 
Gesell’s work at the Yale University Clinic of Child Development, 
and a record of normal development from birth to eighteen months. 
CARE OF CHILDREN (2-5) OF WORKING MOTHERS. 
2 reels; inquire OWT. Produced by the N. Y. State Commission on 
the Care of Children in Wartime, through the State Office of War 
Training, to illustrate how a child care center operates. 

FIVE AND UNDER. 2 reels; BIS, $17. A clear, well presented 
picture of how Britain has provided for its three million children 
under five. 

BEFORE THEY ARE SIX. 2 reels; inquire NFBC. To meet 
the needs of Canadian children, whose mothers have gone into war- 


_ time industry, the Labor Department and Dominion Government 


have opened low-cost day nurseries. Shows their excellent program 
of food, rest, hygiene and play under well-trained, sympathetic 
guidance, contrasted with problem conditions they have corrected. 
HAPPY CHILDHOOD. | reel; Bran, $36. A prewar study of 
child welfare services in the Soviet Union. From the age of two 
months children are cared for in nurseries maintained by the State, 
by industry, and by collective farms. Modern centers exist in remote 
areas as well as in cities and towns. Happy, healthy Russian children 
of various social backgrounds are shown in a wide variety of indi- 
vidual and group activities. 

CHILD WELFARE IN SWEDEN. |! reel; STIB, $17. A 
clear, charming picture of the Swedish Government's intelligent 
program for the care of mothers, infants, children and adolescents. 
Free clinics, housing, summer camps and play facilities are shown. 
A CHILD WENT FORTH. 2 reels; Bran, $72. An intimate, 
affectionate picture of two-to-seven-year-olds at Woodlea, a nursery 
camp. Shows the wide scope of activities possible through trained 
guidance. Children have a well-rounded program of eating, rest and 
play with freedom to exercise their curiosity and make-believe. 
Concerns primarily young children, but useful at all teaching levels. 


Normal Personality Development 


THE VASSAR SERIES. NYU. These films have been planned for 
the use of teachers, psychologists, pediatricians, psychiatrists, social 
workers and other professional groups concerned with personality 
development. They are to be accompanied by study guides, and are 
not intended for general program use with lay audiences. 
BALLOONS: AGGRESSION AND DESTRUCTION 
GAMES. 2 reels; $60. The demonstration of a projective technique 
for the study of aggression and destruction in young children, show- 
ing how differently two children, both between four and five years 
old and from similar backgrounds, respond to a graduated series of 
opportunities and invitations to break balloons. 

FINGER PAINTING. 2 reels; silent, color; $125. Shows in 
some detail and with unusual charm how differently each of nine 
children responds to finger paints. Captions give background infor- 
mation on each child. 

FRUSTRATION PLAY TECHNIQUES in two parts: 1) 
Blocking Games and 2) Frustration or Hostility Games. 3 reels; $90. 
Demonstrations of projective techniques developed by Dr. Eugene 
Lerner of Sarah Lawrence College for the study of ego development 
and the demarcation of the self in young children. 

THIS IS ROBERT. 8 reels; $200. A study of personality growth 
in a pre-school child, tracing his development from arrival at nur- 
sery school at two through his first year in a public school at seven. 


Elementary Education 


MEXICO BUILDS A DEMOCRACY. 2 reels, color; inquire 
CLAA. A fine example of community education in action. Teachers 
travel into the outlying regions of Mexico to bring literacy to the 
people, They work with entire communities, young children, ado- 
lescents, and adults, moving on to new centers as soon as the local 
group is organized to carry on its own educational program. 

AS OUR BOYHOOD IS. 2 reels; $50, EFLA. ‘the low eco- 
nomic level of Southern Negroes is shown, their tumbledown shacks, 
primitive farming methods, ill-nourished children andthe ram- 
shackle schools where many of these children are still receivin 
inadequate education. Improved conditions and new and practi 
methods of instruction are also presented. . 

AND SO THEY LIVE. 3 reels; NYU, lease 6 mos. $25, one yr. 
$40, lifetime of print $80. 
THE CHILDREN MUST LEARN. 2 reels; NYU, lease 6 
mos, $20, one yr. $30, lifetime of print $60. 

Both films present a picture of home and school life under impover- 
ished conditions in the South. Although family relationships are 
good, the basic requirements for healthy living are sorely lacking. 
‘The need for a better way of life is indicated, and the place of the 
school in making that better way possible is clearly defined. 
WILSON DAM SCHOOL. 2 reels; inquire TVA. 

LIVING AND LEARNING IN A RURAL SCHOOL. 
2 reels; TC, $75. 

Show what can be done in community education with careful plan- 
ning and adequate equipment for children in rural areas of our 
country. Community resources (and these include human as well 
as geographical and historical elements) broaden the curriculum. 
SCHOOL. (Hessian Hills School) 2 reels; GUT, $54. Shows a 
small, private country school where democratic classroom living is 
promoted in an attractive setting. 

VELLAGE SCHOOL. | reel; BIS, $12. Presents maximum use 
of the school plant and community facilities in a rural British school 
with many evacuated children from the cities in attendance. 
TIME TO SPARE. 2 reels; MCPS, $50. Visualizes one of the 
plans described in the West Virginia State course of study for rural 
schools. Points out how, by using the large time-block schedule, a 
one-room teacher can find time to give individual help to pupils. 


Higher and Adult Education 
ABCA, 2 reels; BIS, $17. Shows the work of the British “Army 


- Bureau of Current Affairs” in educating the soldiers on their stake 


in this war. Provides a superior illustration of the use of discussion 
techniques in teaching. 

CAMPUS FRONTIERS. 3 reels, color; inquire AC. Antioch. 
College’s work-study program, showing students in campus activities 
and at work on real jobs related to their interests and studies. 
DESIGN FOR EDUCATION. 2 reels; inquire SLC. Progres- 
sive education for women at Sarah Lawrence College. A student is 
carried through the careful planned curriculum, based on her needs 
and interests, with individual guidance by instructors, and with life 
contacts as well as books for research. 


Educational Experiments 


_ OF PUPS AND PUZZLES. | reel; TFC, three yr. loan $30. 


A brief and amusing treatment of psychological testing of adult 
humans, based on experiments with animals, with vocational guid- 
ance as the end purpose. 

WILLIE AND THE MOUSE. | reel; TFC, three yr. loan $30. 
Experiments in animal behavior and their psychological significance — 
in present day education of children. 


AC: Antioch College 
Qhio Yellow Springs. 


BIS: British Information Services EFLA: Educational Film Library Association SLC: Sarah Lawrence College 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. Bronxville, N. Y. 

Bran: Brandon Films * Gut: Walter O. Gutlohn STIB: Swedish Travel Information Bureau 
1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. nore Ww. ¢. Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Brit: Encyclopedia Britannica Films TC: eachers College 


Princeton, V: 


Columbia University, N. Y. 


1840 Broadway, N. Y. C. NFBC: National Film Board of Canada TFC: Teaching Film Custodians 


CIAA: Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


84 East Randolph Street, Chicago 


25 W. 43 Street, N. Y.C. 


444 Madison Avenue NYU: New York University Film Library TVA: Tennessee Valley Authority 4 


New York City 


71 Washington Square, N. Y. C. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


There are many possibilities for the use of the titles in this listing. Some or all of 
these films might serve as the core of a course in child development, pre-school child 
care and education, or elementary school teaching. The films may be used, singly or in 
groups, to clarify or emphasize points made in class or first hand observations made 
in visits to classrooms. Educators will want to adapt this list to the needs of their 


own teachers, prospective or experienced. The above grouping is offered as a sug- 
gestion for use of these films in series. 

Local schools may have other films not on this list. Purchase price only is given 
here. All films are 16mm, sound, unless otherwise indicated. 

Material on this page was pre: Doris L. Bock of the New York University 


pared by 
Film Library. Miss Bock is on the faculty of New York University School of Education. 
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